SLIGHTED 


With all the industry keyed to a fever 
pitch over the challenging task of ac- 


quainting the consumer with the advan- 
tages of canned foods, it is only natural 
that all of us are alert to the efforts of 


other agencies funneling food informa- 
tion to the consumer. It may well be 
that because of our enthusiasm for our 
own pet project, we may be inclined to 
he critical of those seemingly not giving 
canned foods an even break. One such 
~elease crossing our desk a few days ago 
from the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, covers the weekly 
range of retail prices of foods in Balti- 
more. Also once each month there is a 
comparison of prices with the same 
month in 1953, 1946 and the 1946-54 
average. These reports are made in co- 
operation with the U, S. Department of 
Agriculture, and undoubtedly the same 
type of work is carried on by the Ex- 
tension Service of other land grant col- 
leges. The reports are available to 


newspapers and to the consumer herself: 


In Maryland, for instance, 1400 families 
are on the mailing list. 


On March 15 a release from College 
Park points up the objective of this effort 
—"No one needs tell today’s homemaker 
that it takes $1.00 out of every $3.00 to 
feed a family. That is self evident. But 
if someone could just tell her how to 
stretch her food dollars, she’d be all ears. 
The University of Maryland, Extension 
Service, is doing just that. They’ve got 
a consumer education program under 
way in Baltimore, with the main purpose 
of helping housewives get the most 
quantity and quality with the least 
money when it comes to feeding the 
family.” The release goes on to say that 
the reports “list the retail price range 
of about every food item that can be 
mentioned from avacados to zwieback”. 


There are undoubtedly a number of 
housewives who consider this a worthy 
objective. Others, no doubt, might prefer 
the elimination of this and like govern- 
ment services to provide tax reduction, 
thus making it possible for her to spend 
more money on food bargains of her own 
-elections, It wouldn’t be surprising, in- 
deed, if most food handlers should not 
vgree with this latter view, particularly 
ince they are more likely to suspect that 
covernment services of this nature are 
tible to be found wanting in many 


In ‘he reports mentioned above, for 
‘stance, the weekly issues do call atten- 
nh cenerally to what the Department 
onsiccrs good buys, but it lists the price 
‘nee. for that week only, using sym- 
denote “higher” or “lower.” 
fiom like eanned foods, for instance, 
‘tics have been at a low comparative 
‘ear in and year out, thus get no 
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THE BROKERAGE FEE HEARING 


The “Give Me a Break Because I’m a Nice Guy” effort of cer- 
tain groups of buyers, ran into some rather stiff opposition this 
week before a Sub Committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearing arguments pro and con, on the Langer Bill to permit pay- 
ment of Brokerage to certain designated classes of buyers. While 
it is by no means certain, from the looks of things and the nature of 
the testimony presented in opposition to changing the Robinson- 
Patman Act, it seems probable that the Bill (S-2604) might well 
die in Committee, at least, as far as this session of Congress is 
concerned. The National Food Brokers Association, the U. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Association, the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, representatives of bakers, candy and farmer coops, pre- 
sented extremely able and damaging testimony in opposition. Per- 
haps even more damaging was the decision of the Committee to 
permit Senator Patman himself to question proponents of the 
measure. 

As most readers know, the Bill was proposed by the recently 
organized Association of Independent Food Dealers of America, 
supported principally by such organizations as Red and White, and 
Independent Grocers Alliance (IGA). Senator Langer of North 
Dakota is the author of the Bill. 

While the proposed legislation presented an embarrassing sit- 
uation to the processor, with good customers on either side, there 
seems little question but that the industry will lose face for not 
having taken a positive position on this important matter. At no 
time in the 47 year history of service to the industry has the 
National Canners Association “fiddled” so helplessly. While it 
seems probable that the issue is closed for the moment, individual 
canners, who are or should be vitally concerned with this legisla- 
tion, would do well to contact members of the committee listed in 
this column in last week’s issue. 


_— INDIVIDUAL CANNER PROMOTION—There is increasing 


evidence that more and more individual canners are picking up the 
cue and spreading the good word to buyers and consumers, that 
the industry is serious about promoting its wares. A number of 
canners have been good enough to send us copies of letters to the 
trade outlining the highlights of this effort, and suggesting buyer 
tie-in. That’s the type of effort that’s bound to pay off in increased 
sales of YOUR label. As every canner hops on the bandwagon 
buyers are bound to be impressed by the pure volume if nothing 
else. The “Canned Foods Promotion Calendar” appearing in every 
issue of this publication, should be helpful in composing those let- 
ters. All agencies have promised to help us keep this feature up 
to snuff. 
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CANNED FOODS PROMOTION CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 1-- PEAS AND CORN—A 
continuous series of corn and pea recipes, 
photographs, and feature stories have 
been and will continue to be released by 
the Theodore R. Sills & Co. to Associated 
Press, Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, Western Newspaper Union, Pacific 
Cozst Dailies, King Features, American 
Weekly, International News, United 
Press, radio and TV stations. A. I. C., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


MARCH 3-APRIL 18 — PICKLES — 
Tenten Meal Promotion—‘Pickles add 
Zest to Lenten Meals”. N.P.P.A., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


APRIL ISSUE—“LADIES HOME JOUR- 
NAL”—“Canned foods idea shelf.” 


APRIL—First testing SIX BASIC TELE- 
VISION SCRIPTS on the themes of variety, 
economy, availability, nutrition, conveni- 
ence and safety of canned foods—first 
testing in Minneapolis, in early April. 


CURRENT TO APRIL 17 —LENTEN 
TUNA PROMOTION—Magazines, radio, tele- 
vision and newspapers. Contact: Tuna 
Research Foundation, 19 Pine Ave., Long 
Beach 2, California. 


APRIL 1-30 — COTTAGE CHEESE-CLING 
PEACH SALAD TIME—Sponsored by Ameri- 
ean Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


APRIL 25-MAY 1—NATIONAL BABY 
WEEK—Sponsored by Earnshaw Publica- 
tions, Inc., 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, 
N. Y. 


APRIL 19-DEC. 6—ALL CANNED FOODS 
—“Canco” 4 color advertising in Con- 
sumer Magazines—total 35 color pages in 
“Life”, “McCalls’’, “Good Housekeeping”. 
Ads merchandised via grocery paper ad- 
vertising—“Progressive Grocer”, “Chain 
Store Age’, “Supermarket Merchandis- 
ing”, “NARGUS Bulletin’. Supported 
by Recipe Publicity Program to news- 
paper, magazine, radio and television 
food Editors. Reprints and preprints 
(limited), advertising Tie In’s and in 
store promotion material. Contact: 
American Can Co., 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


APRIL-MAY —CANCO CONSUMER RE- 
CIPE AD #1—2 page color spread May 
issue “McCalls” and “Good Housekeep- 
ing’, April 18 issue “Life’—“Texas Bar- 
becue Supper”, featuring canned pine- 
apple juice, sl. peaches, grapefruit 


sections, tomatoes, tomato sauce, w.k. 
corn, peas, wh. mushrooms, sl. pickles, 
julienne carrots, wh. onions, pimientos, 
and Vienna 


canned luncheon meat 


sausage. 


“f MAY 1-31—-ALL CANNED Foops—Month 


of Canned Foods Merchandising featur- 
ing Woman’s Home Companion May 
issue Picture Book Section (12 color 
pages), “Because of Canned Foods we 
eat Better today”. N.C.A.-DAY. 

MAY 3-8—NATIONAL CAN OPENER WEEK 
—Sponsored by CMI, Jones & Laughlin, 
and 8 can opener companies. Jones & 
Laughlin is advertising this promotion 
in Time magazine—May 3rd issue. Post- 
ers, banners, brochures, etc. are available 
from CMI, 745 - 5th Ave., New York 22, 
N. 


MAY 17—cANCO CONSUMER RECIPE AD 
#2—Color page “Life” featuring canned 
tuna, salmon, crab meat, clam juice, 
pineapple chunks, fruit cocktail, apricot 
nectar, chicken consomme, tomato Aspic, 
green beans and asparagus. 


MAY 15-JUNE 15—“couNTRY STEAK 
DINNER” — Related item promotion in- 
volving Pet Milk, canned corn, canned 
tomatoes and cube steak. The Pet Milk 
Company is advertising the promotion on 
Ted Mack’s Amateur Hour and the Mary 
Lee Taylor radio program from coast to 
coast. They are also erecting mass floor 
displays and_ distributing posters, 
streamers, newspaper mats, recipe leaf- 
lets and dispensers. Both Tomato Coun- 
cil and AIC are distributing price post- 
ers for tomatoes and corn respectively. 
CMI is directing the food page publicity 
including full color ROP releases. TV 
and radio publicity is also being directed 
by CMI. 

MAY 15-JUNE — PICKLES — Warm- 
Weather and Picnic Promtion—Picnic- 
time is Pickletime, highlighted by Na- 
tional Pickle Week, May 20-29. N.P.P.A., 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


J UNE—CANCO CONSUMER RECIPE AD #3 
—2 page color spread in June issue “Mc- 
Calls”, “Good Housekeeping” and June 
14 issue “Life”. “Plantation Ham Din- 
ner” featuring canned ham, shrimp, cit- 
rus concentrates, pineapple juice, tomato 
sauce, spinach and sweet potatoes. 


JUNE 14-JULY 31—TUNA-MACARONI 
PROMOTION—Magazines, radio, television, 
newspapers, individual manufacturers, 
point-of-sale material, local advertising. 
Contact: Tuna Research Foundation, 
Long Beach, California or National Mac- 
aroni Institute, 139 N. Ashland, Palatine, 
Illinois. 


JULY 12—cANCO CONSUMER RECIPE AD 
#4—Color page “Life” magazine, fea- 
turing Smorgasbord sandwiches, pickles, 
relish, and olives. Recipes will feature 
canned salmon, sardines, anchovies, and 
herring; canned luncheon meat, potted 
meat, deviled ham, meat spreads, liver- 
wurst, liver pate, tongue, and tongue 
loaf; canned pineapple slices, apricot 
halves, jam, jelly, marmalade, preserves; 
caned pickles, sauer kraut, ripe and 
green olives, and canned milk. 
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JULY - AUGUST — CANCO CONSUMER 
RECIPE AD #5—2 page color spread in 
July issue of “MecCall’s”; August issue 
“Good Housekeeping’; August 9 issue 
“Life”; “Mid-West Chicken Dinner” fea- 
turing canned tomato juice, creamstyle 
corn, peas, beets, mushrooms, carrots, 
and whole white potatoes, sliced peaches, 
chicken soup and boned chicken, and can- 
ned milk. 


AUGUST 15-SEPTEMBER 15 — 
“CHERRY PIE TIME”, consumer magazines, 
radio, television, trade paper and point- 
of-sale material. Contact, National Red 
Cherry Institute, 35 ik. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


AUGUST—PICKLES—Sandwich Month 
Promotion—A natural with any sand- 
wich, N.P.P.A., Oak Park, Illinois. 


AUGUST 15-SEPTEMBER 15 — 
CANNED MEAT—Sandwich Promotion... 
(details later). 


SEPTEMBER 6—CANCO DECIPE AD #6 
—Full color page in “Life” magazine; 
“Northwood’s Lumberjack Favorite” fea- 
turing canned beef stew, chicken fric- 
assee, lima beans, canned apple slices, 
and lemon juice. 


SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER — CANco 
CONSUMER RECIPE AD #7—2 page color 
spread in September issue of McCall’s”; 


October issue “Good Housekeeping”; 
October 14 issue “Life”; “Manhattan 
Brunch,” featuring canned _ single 


strength and concentrated citrus juices, 
baby foods (fruit base), pineapple tid- 
bits, cranberry sauce, corned beef hash, 
and tomato sauce. 


OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER—“KRAUT, 
PORK AND APPLE DINNER’—Magazines, 
radio, television, newspapers, point-of- 
sale material, contact N.K.P.A. Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


OCTOBER 25—cANCO CONSUMER AD 
#8—Full color page “Life” “Cowboy 
Chili Lunch” featuring canned chili con 
carne and tamales; canned kidney beans 
and pickles, canned pears, peaches, sweet 
cherries, and frozen lemon juice, choco- 
late syrup, and condiments. 


NOVEMBER 15 - DECEMBER — 
PICKLES — Holiday Meais Promotion — 
Holidays are pickle days. N.P.P.A., Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 3-12, 1955 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT & FRANKFURTER WEEK—N.K.P.A., 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 4-13— NATIONAL TUNA 
WEEK — Magazines, newspapers, radio, 
television, point-of-sale material, coop- 
erative advertising and publicity both 
national and local. Contact: Tuna Re- 
search Foundation, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1955—‘NATIONAL 
CHERRY WEEK”, consumer magazines, 
radio, television, trade paper and point- 
of-sale material. Culminates with the 
National Cherry Pie Baking Contest. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Insecticides & Equipment for 


the Control of Bean Insects 


Results of 5 years experiments to test the relative effectiveness 
of newer insecticides and to develop more efficient equip- 
ment for their application—Maryland Recommendations 


By L. P. DITMAN, GEO. BURKHARDT 
AND HERMAN S. TODD 


Both snap and lima beans are attacked 
by a large number of insect pests, sev- 
eral of which may on occasions destroy 
a crop. Probably the most important is 
the Mexican bean beetle, which invaded 
the Eastern United States during the 
1920’s. If unchecked by insecticides this 
insect is capable of doing great damage, 
particularly in localities where a succes- 
sion of bean crops is grown through the 
season. Canners who grow early snap 
beans which are followed by a later crop 
of limas will have the most serious 
Mexican bean beetle problem because if 
the first generation is not controlled, a 
large second generation will be likely to 
injure the lima crop severely, 

Among the other serious insect pests 


of beans are the black bean aphid, the 
bean leaf beetle, the spotted cucumber 


' Miscellaneous Paper No. 199, Contribution No. 
2531 of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Depts. of Entomology, Agricultural Engi- 
neering, and Horticulture. 


Figure 1, 


the spraying operation. 
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tw Experimental “Slosser” boom mounted in cultivator 
posilion for spraying beans. The operator has a clear view of 
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beetle, the two-spotted spider mite, the 
garden flea hopper, the potato leaf- 
hopper, the lesser cornstalk borer, the 
lima bean stalk borer, and leaf feeding 
larvae of several species of moths in- 
cluding the corn earworm. Fortunately 
most of these pests are controlled with 
the same insecticide treatments that are 
used for the Mexican bean beetle. The 
stem borers and the corn earworm are 
the exceptions. Two-spotted spider mites 
have been controlled with the organic 
phosphorus insecticides, but their past 
history indicates that they readily de- 
velop resistance to specific chemicals so 
that resistant strains may occur in the 
near future. 


RECENT RESEARCH 
The present active period of research 
on the control of bean pests at the Mary- 
land Station began in 1949. Since that 
time numerous replicated-plot field ex- 
periments have been carried out with 


Figure 2. Front mounting of the “Slosser” boom. 
attached to a hydrolic scoop lift and an estate sprayer is carried 
in a trailer behind the tractor. 


dusts, aerosols, and conventional and 
concentrated sprays. The objective of 
this work was to test the relative effec- 
tiveness of newer insecticides and to de- 
velop more efficient equipment for their 
application. Among the insecticides 
tested have been pyrethrum and rotenone 
singly and in combination with synergists, 
parathion, malathion, Dilan, methoxy- 
chlor, and lindane. Experimental equip- 
ment has been constructed and tried, in- 
cluding dusters, aerosol dispensers, and 
low volume sprayers. 

The results of these experiments are 
summarized as follows: : 

1. In 1949 a pyrethrin (.05%) plus 
rotenone (.25%) plus n-propyl isome 
(.5%) dust was superior to parathion. 
Dusts gave superior results to parathion, 
rotenone, and pyrethrin aerosols. 

2. In 1950 and 1951 the pyrethrin plus 
rotenone plus n-propyl isome and .75% 
and 1% rotenone dusts were superior to 
1% parathion dust. Dusts were again 
superior to aerosols. Dilan and malathion 
sprays showed much promise. 


3. In 1952 and 1953 Dilan emulsion- 
sprayed plots of snap beans consistently 
outyielded those of all other treatments. 
Dilan emulsion sprayed plots of lima 
bean outyielded malathion-sprayed plots 
except when spider mites or aphids were 
present. 


4. In one experiment malathion emui- 
sion at the rate of one and one-half pints 
per acre in 20, 30, and 40 gallons of 
water outyielded plots (Fordhook limas) 
receiving the same dosage of malathion 
in 55 and 80 gallons of water per acre. 

5. The “Slosser” type row crop boom 
has been adapted for concentrated spray- 
ing of beans and has proved highly satis- 
factory in experimental and commercial 
operations. 

6. Dilan 25% emulsifiable and mala- 
thion 50% emuisifiable concentrates have 
given better results when applied at 2 
pints per acre than when applied at 
lower dosages. Twenty-five gallons of 


The boom is 
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Figure 3. Detailed drawing of the essential features of the experimental “Slosser” boom. The method of utilizing the 
hydrolic lift will vary with the type and model of tractor. 


spray per acre has given satisfactory 
results. 

7. DDT has been the most effective in- 
secticide against the corn earworm. 

8. The most satisfactory means of ap- 
plication of insecticides to beans has been 
with row crop sprayers delivering 25 gal- 
lons per acre. 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


Replicated plot experiments are of 
value in determining the comparative ef- 
fectiveness of different insecticides, 
methods of application, and in determin- 
ing the most effective dosages. Results 
of yield increases from such plots cannot 
be used to estimate returns to be ex- 
pected from commercial operations, nor 
can accurate information be obtained 
from small plots on the minimum num- 
ber of treatments needed for satisfactory 


commercial control. This is because of 
several factors: first, the constant migra- 
tion of insects from check plot and plots 
of poorer treatments through the effec- 
tively treated plots makes it necessary 
to give more treatments than would be 
needed in large fields. If highly effec- 
tive treatments are in the experiment, 
insects migrating from check plots are 
killed so that less injury results to the 
check plots than would result in an un- 
treated field. Second, injurious infesta- 
tions of Mexican bean bettle do not al- 
ways develop. The insecticides malathion 
and Dilan have been so effective that 
the spring brood has been so completely 
reduced on the first experimental beans 
in the spring that later plantings were 
never, or only slightly, infested. Under 
these conditions yield increases in a num- 
ber of experiments over the 1949 to 1953 


LEME 


Figure 4. Showing construction of the boomlet, the essential 


part of the “Slosser” boom. 
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period have varied usually from 10 to 
50 percent above the check plot yields. 
In 1953 in one experiment with snap 
beans where .a moderate Mexican bean 
beetle infestation was present an _ in- 
crease of 75 percent resulted in Dilan 
sprayed plots over the check plots. In 
most other instances yield increases have 
been attributed to control of the potato 
leafhopper. 

It is planned in the near future to 
carry out commercial pilot experiments 
for determining the minimum number of 
applications of insecticide necessary, to 
obtain more information on time of 
treatment, and to get accurate informa- 
tion on yield returns from treatments 
with regard to the insect populations 
present. These will differ from experi- 
ments already reported mainly in having 
larger treated areas than were formerly 
possible. The relationships between in- 
sect control, fertilization, and irrigation 
are also to be considered. 


MARYLAND RECOMMENDATIONS 


At the present time on the basis of 
replicated plot experiments and limited 
commercial treatments either Dilan 25 
percent or malathion 50 percent emulsi- 
fiable concentrate at the rate of 2 pints 
in 25 gallons of water applied with a 
“Slosser” type spray boom is_ recom- 
mended for treatment of snap beans. 
Dilan is preferred and two applications 
should be sufficient. On lima beans alter- 
nate treatments of malathion and Dilan 
are preferred because Dilan alone will 
not control spider mites or aphids. Re- 
peated treatments of malathion have 
given good results. Up to four applica- 
tions may be necessary for best results. 

DDT is the most effective insecticide 
for corn earworm control. Three to four 
pints of 25 or 30 percent emulsifiable 
concentrate in 25 gallons of water should 
be applied with a “Slosser” type boom 
equipped with 5 nozzles per row. Corn 
earworm eggs are laid on the bean leaves 
and the young larvae usually feed on 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 8rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—vu. Ss. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Convention & Ex- 
position, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 45th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City. 


MAY 17-19, 1954—GROCERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Midyear Meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


MAY 20, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Administrative Council Spring 
Meeting, N.C.A. Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 20-21, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Board of Directors Spring 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 23-26, 1954—SUPER MARKET IN- 
STITUTE, Annual Convention, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 3, 1954 — TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlanta Hotel, Colonial Beach, Va. 


JUNE 9-11, 1954—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


JUNE 10-11, 1954— NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pa. 


JUNE 13-14, 1954—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 13-17, 1954—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, Annual Conven- 


tion, National Guard Armory, Washing- 
ington, D. C, 


JULY 9, 1954—TRI STATE PACKERS 
‘ssoctarion — Annual Summer Outing, 
‘iles River Yacht Club, near Easton. 


JULY 12-30, 1954 — MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Special Sum- 
mer Session in Food Technology, Cam- 
ridge, Mass, 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—WESTERN PACK- 


AGING MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
Mon, o\) Annual, Civie Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


'OCER 10-18, 1954 — NATIONAL 
‘ON OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
on, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


ty. 
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Yow ll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 


Just write us and he will see you. 


Another Division 


Middleport, N.Y. Rich d, Calif., Jack 


Burlington, Ontario. 


Niagara’s 


the Canning 7,,, de 


DUSTS, SPRAYS 
and CROP DUSTERS 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ille, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, 
Fla., Wyoming, Ill., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Greenville, Miss., Harlingen, 
Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash. Subsidiary: Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. C di A jate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD, 
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Opposing Groups Present Testimony on 


Brokerage Clause of R-P Act 


A hearing of especial interest to the 
canning industry was held in Washing- 
ton April 6, before a Sub-Committee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, investi- 
gating anti-trust and monopoly legisla- 
tion. The hearing was confined to a Bill 
(S-2604) introduced by Senator Langer 
of North Dakota, and sponsored by the 
Association of Independent Food Dealers 
of America. Purpose of the bill is to 
amend Section 2(c) of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to permit payment of brokerage 
to a specified group of food buyers. Ap- 
pearing in favor of the Bill were Neal 
A. Riley, attorney for the Nash-Finch 
Company of Minneapolis, and Secretary- 
Treasurer of AIFDA; James A. Slocum, 
President of AIFDA and Vice-President 
of Red and White Corporation; Grant 
Earl, an independent retailer of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. Testimony of Don R. 
Grimes, President of Independent Gro- 
cers Alliance (IGA) was presented for 
the record by Mr. Earl. 


Appearing in opposition were: Watson 
Rogers, President of the National Food 
Brokers Association; R. H. Rowe, Vice- 
President and Secretary U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association; Henry Bison, Jr., 
General Counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers (NARGUS); 
Richard F. Wilkins, Assistant to the 
General Counsel of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; a representative of 
the candy industry, and of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 


At the conclusion of testimony, which 
lasted well into the afternoon, Chairman 
Langer recessed the hearing indefinitely, 
allowing each side two weeks to file sup- 
plemental briefs. Judging from the 
nature of the testimony, and the reac- 
tion of the committee, it seems likely 
that the bill may be pigeonholed, unless 
proponents are able to muster support 
not apparent at the hearing. 


A major development in favor of the 
opposition was the appearance of Sen- 
ator Patman of Texas, co-author and 
long time champion of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, who was granted permission 
to question witnesses for the amendment. 
Senator Patman, through his questions, 
brought out strongly the point that the 
proposed legislation was a special priv- 
ileged bill in that it was designed to 
favor one group of buyers over another, 
thereby destroying the “equal oppor- 
tunity” features of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. He pointed out that because of this 
feature, it is highly likely that the pro- 
posed ordinance is unconstitional. 
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Proponents of the bill said that pay- 
ment of brokerage fees to wholesalers is 
necessary to provide the means of assist- 
ing independent retailers to compete with 
the large chain store operations. They 
pointed out that because of the low 
mark-up of the wholesaler, brokerage 
was the only source of revenue open to 
them. They further pointed out that 
under the Robinson-Patman Act the 
chains have enjoyed steady growth, while 
the fortunes of the independent retailer 
have steadily declined. 


Senator Patman said that if the Bill 
was enacted it. would tend to force the 
smaller retailer into a type of voluntary 
operation, providing such services, ulti- 
mately giving such groups a monopoly 
of independent food distribution. 


Mr. Rogers declared that buyers or 
buyer-controlled intermediaries, by the 
nature of their position of buyer, cannot 
perform or render a sales service to the 
seller, and it is foolish to pretend that 
they can. He further charged that the 
few big voluntaries promoting this legis- 
lation render no sales service to the 
seller. 


TRADE PRACTICE MOST 
DANGEROUS 


Mr. Bison, speaking for the retailers, 
charged that the amendment would.allow 
a few specially selected wholesalers to 
collect brokerage payments from their 
suppliers, when the same right is denied 
to all other wholesale or retail buyers. 
He further pointed out that the bill itself 
gives independent retail grocers no claim 
whatsoever on any part of the brokerage 
fees paid to the wholesaler. 


Mr. Rowe, speaking for wholesalers, 
said that the Bill would give “some half 
dozen or so large voluntaries central 
organization groups a monopoly of inde- 
pendent food distribution with thousands 
on thousands of individual wholesalers 
and retailers quickly eliminated from the 
food trade of this nation. The great- 
est discrimination against independent 
wholesalers and retailers, he said “and 
I wish to emphasize this in the most em- 
phatic way possible, would not come from 
the discriminations against the independ- 
ents set up in the Bill, but would come 
from actual trade practices that would 
take place after enactment.” He went 
on to point out that there is nothing in 
the Bill that requires a manufacturer to 
pay brokerage to the three specified ben- 
eficiaries, or to any one of them. Such 
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payments, he said, are made legally per- 
missible—only that and nothing more. 
“Whether or not brokerage fees will ac- 
tually be paid to all or anyone of the 
three specified beneficiaries is left to the 
will, discresion or whim of the manu- 
facturer. There is nothing in this bill 
that requires the manufacturer, if he 
pays brokerage to one buyer, to make 
brokerage payments available to all com- 
peting buyers on proportionately equal 
terms. The door is left wide open for the 
manufacturer to discriminate upon com- 
peting buyers, and there would be no 
legal remedy of any kind.” 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF LABEL 
ALLOWANCES 


The following item, lifted from the 
Wisconsin Canners Association Bulletin 
is of special interest to all canners and 
buyers. 

“The Marketing Committee has been 
concerned because some buyers have re- 
cently been demanding that canners in- 
crease their label allowances both on No. 
10’s and on shelf sizes. In some cases 
this has taken the form of demanding 
that canners ‘purchase’ the buyer’s labels 
at the buyer’s cost. In other cases there 
has been a demand for ‘uniform’ label 
allowances. One association of distri- 
butors has recently asked its members 
to make a survey of what label allow- 
ances are granted by their canner sup- 
pliers. 


“In view of these demands the Com- 
mittee believes it is appropriate to re- 
mind canners again of the two aspects 
of label allowances under the anti-trust 
laws. The following statement has been 
approved by counsel for the N.C.A. 


1. Joint action by any group of can- 
ners to bring into existence a common 
set of label allowances may be deemed to 
constitute a violation of the anti-trust 
laws because label allowances are an ele- 
ment of price. The decisions in respect 
tually be paid to all or any one of the 
canner on an individual basis. 


2. Within this prescribed area of indi- 
vidual conduct, it must be borne in mind 
that the Robinson-Patman Act prohibits 
any discrimination in price which may 
injure, prevent or destroy competition. 
This means that a canner may not dis- 
criminate between buyers by granting a 
label allowance to one which could be 
interpreted as giving that buyer a com- 
petitive advantage. The ‘purchase’ of 
a buyer’s labels by a canner for use on 
canned foods purchased by the buyer 
constitutes a form of label allowance 
which could be regarded as an indirect 
price concession, and is subject to ihe 
same prohibition against price discrimin- 
ation. Moreover, if the seller ‘pur- 
chased’ private brand labels from one 
buyer at the latter’s cost, he would be 
required by another section of the Jaw 
to accord the same privilege to all jri- 
vate label buyers. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Sales & Promotion 


SALES OPPORTUNITIES OF 
THE SMALL HOUSEHOLD 


Packaging for the small household 
market—now estimated to consist of over 
25 million American families of three 
persons or less—was the theme of the 
DuPont exhibit at the National Packag- 
ing Exposition at Atlantic City last 
week. 


High point of the exhibit was a “live” 
dramatic presentation, enacted on a 
small stage, of the sales opportunities 
for food producers designing their pack 
ages for the small household market. The 
skit emphasized these points: 


1. Packages should conform to the re- 
quirements of both small and large 
families. 


2. Although there are more large” 
families today, there are also more small 
households. Six out of ten households— 
or over 25 million buying units—are now 
in this category. 


3. Small household food requirements 
differ substantially from those of larger 
buying units. Needing less food per 
package, a small household consumes 25 
to 50 per cent less food per meal than a 
family of four. 


4, Large packages do not always ap- 
peal to small households, since unused 
food portions often become stale and 
have to be thrown away. 


These points are based on the results 
of a DuPont marketing study made in 
cooperation with leading food authorities 
—including the views of the lady who 
pushes a cart around the local super- 
market. The study, called “Three Little 
Pcople,” found that despite the present 


, on the “Institutional Market.” 
‘lahan of DAY will moderate with NCA’s 


high birth rate, and increasing size of 
families, approximately 60 million per- 
sons live in small households (three 
persons or less) where food waste is 
often a problem. 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the population of the United 
States has been increasing steadily ever 
since the end of World War II. But dur- 
ing the same period, the number of new 
households has increased at a more rapid 
rate than population. 


More and more young married couples 
are establishing their own homes rather 
than living with relatives, and more and 
more separate households are maintained 
by older couples and widows. Added to 
this are the great number of young men 
constantly entering the armed services. 
All these factors helped create the mil- 
lions of American families now in the 
small household category. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALES CLINIC 


William E. Morrison of the C. H. Mus- 
selman Company, Chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association Merchan- 
dising Committee and his sales-minded 
Committee, have scheduled an outstand- 
ing program for the Annual Sales Clinic 
to be held Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
11 and 12, at Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
near Reading. 


Festivities begin the evening of Mon- 
day, May 10, with a _ get-acquainted 
party. The business program gets under 
way the following morning with a panel 
Don Cal- 


Katherine Smith, Hungerford’s Ed 
Laucks, David H. Behrhorst, Lee Berger, 
Director of Purchases The Slater Sys- 
tem, and Jack Hoerner, Steward of the 
Harrisburger Hotel, making up the panel. 


On Tuesday evening at 6:30, John 
Rawley, Westinghouse KYW, world 
journalist and news analyst, will be the 
dinner speaker, with Mr. Morrison as 
Toastmaster. 


At 10:00 A. M. on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Tom Raser of Ladies Home Journal, 
will moderate a panel on the subject 
“Alloting your Advertising Dollar.” On 
this panel will be Joseph Pendergast, 
Supervisor of Marketing at Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn Advertising 
Agency; Murray Keller, National Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Robert Mueller, Managing 
Editor, Progressive Grocer; John’ Hard- 
esty, Eastern Sales Manager, Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company; and Ralph 
Ackerman, Sales Manager, Ladies Home 
Journal. 


There will be ample time for private 
chats, just plain good fellowship, golf, 
ete. Reservations may be made through 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
or directly with Galen Hall. All are in- 
vited, including the ladies. 


Frozen food labels carried in inventory 
prior to November 14, 1953, may be used 
on 1954 packs even thovgh such labels do 
not include a salt declaration, according 
to a National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers report. Labels ordered after 
that date, and all labels for the 1955 
packs, will be required to carry the added 
salt declaration where applicable. 


“Country style corn and sausage” is 
the theme of a recipe mailing now being 
sent the buying fraternity by Associated 
Independent Canners. The packet con- 
tains a 15 x 20 four color poster illus- 
trating the recipe ready for the table, 
shelf and price posters, advertising mats 
and recipe leaflets. 


(he Wisconsin Canners Association’s Production and Tech- 
‘roey Conterence at the Hotel Loraine in Madison, Wis., March 
i. RR. Hipke (left), president of the group, greets H. L. 
Uer of ‘be National Canners Association, who was one of the 
sey speakers, Shown looking on is R. H. Winters, of the Larsen 
vaehine Co, Green Bay, Wis., who served as moderator at a 
ion. The association’s production and technology meet- 
ollowed by its Ninth Annual Safety Institute sessions 
'). More than 200 top management and in-plant super- 
the state’s canning plants attended the meetings. 
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Indiana Canners, assembled for their 
Annual Spring Meeting at Indianapolis 
on April 8, were urged by NCA Past 
President Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., to 
take the lead in promoting sales of can- 
ned juices for consumption not only at 
meal time but also between meals. The 
time has come, he said, to create the 
“juice habit” throughout America. He 
told the Indiana canners, who are 
credited with introducing canned tomato 
juice, that consumption could be in- 
creased by informing the consumer of 


its good taste, wholesomeness, high 
nutrition, economy, and all-out con- 
venience. 


The Lescarboura Mushroom Company, 
Kelton, Pennsylvania, packers of Oxford 
Royal brand of mushrooms, has changed 
its name to Oxford Royal Mushroom 
Products, Inc. The company has just 
completed one of the most modern mush- 
room canneries in the industry capable 
of handling 4 million pounds of mush- 
rooms annually. 


In recognition of the technical assist- 
ance rendered to European canners last 
summer, when he addressed a special 
commission from Norway studying bud- 
getary and cost control, Douglas G. Col- 
ley of the cost accounting firm bearing 
his name, has been awarded a citation 
from the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. The certificate, signed by Har- 
old E. Stassen, Director of Foreign 
Operations, was received by Mr. Colley 
last month. 


Covington Canning Company, Coving- 
ton, Ohio, tomato canners, is not ex- 
pected to operate this year. Kenneth E. 
Peters is owner. 


The use of metal containers as a pack- 
age for metal products is opening a new 
market for cans, Robert S. Solinsky, 
President of National Can Corporation 
said at the National Packaging Exposi- 
tion and Conference in Atlantic City last 
week, 

Metal products now packaged in cans 
include electrodes, welding rods, bear- 
ings, gear cutters and powdered metal. 
Experiments are now underway to pack- 
age saw blades and similar products. 
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John E. E. Griffin has been appointed 
sales manager of Continental Can Com- 
vany’s Overseas Division, according to 
L. K. Hanson, general manager. Mr. 
Griffin comes to Continental from the 
Pepsi-Cola Company, where he was man- 
ager of South American operations. He 
was also formerly with the Lily Tulip 
Cup Company of New York as export 
manager and the Atlas Powder Company 
of Stamford, Conn. Mr. Griffin’s head- 
quarters are at Continental’s New York 
Head Office. 


Ten tanks of kraut were destroyed at 
the Ontario, New York, plant of the C. 
C. Lang Company on March 31, when a 
roof caved in following a heavy storm. 
The loss has been estimated at $30,000. 
No one was injured. 


Florence Merriam, Director of Home 
Economics, National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, has released to 
food editors of magazine, newspaper, 
radio, and television, combination recipe 
for frozen green beans and franks. The 
wieners are stuffed with cheese, broiled, 
combined with the beans and glorified 
with tomato sauce and pickle relish, 


Carl Suchting, President of the W. F. 
Assau Canning Company of Baltimore 
since 1945, will join the B. F. Shriver 
Company of Westminster, Maryland, on 
May 1, according to an announcement by 
James M. Shriver, President. 

Mr. Suchting, who has had 20 years 
of production and executive experience 
with the Baltimore firm, packing a com- 
plete line of vegetables, will supervise 
the production of Shriver’s two plants at 
Westminster, Maryland, and Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The B. F. Shriver Company is one of 
the pioneering vegetable canners in the 
industry, and is well known for a quality 
line of canned corn, whole kernel and 
creamstyle, peas, green beans, tomato 
juice and tomato aspic. 

Mr. Suchting, who with his father 
operated the wooden box firm of William 
Suchting & Sons, began his association 
with Assau about 1934 in the factory. 
Shortly thereafter he became Office Man- 
ager, and was elected Vice-President in 
1941. In 1945, on the death of Mr. Harry 
Imwold, then President, he assumed that 
office. 


The Tri-State Packers’ Association will 
hold its Annual Summer Outing at the 
Miles River Yacht Club on Friday, July 
9th, 1954. Those who are planning to stay 
over the night before and to attend the 
annual meeting and entertainment of the 
“Society of Tri-Staters,” are advised to 
make reservations early for the night of 
July 8th at the Tidewater Inn, Easton, 
Maryland. 


Cranberry Products, Inc., of Eagle 
River, Wisconsin, has been licensed by 
the Wisconsin Alunmi Research Founda- 
tion to pack maraschino cranberries 
under a patented process developed by 
Professor K. A. G. Weckel of the Uni- 
versity. The company, headed by Ver- 
non Goldsworthy, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation. Packing operations will be con- 
structed at Three Lakes, Wisconsin. 


The California Packing Corporation 
has taken a six months’ lease of a build- 
ing on the Oakland, Calif. waterfront 
from the Oakland Board of Port Com- 
missioners and will use it for the storage 
of containers. The building contains 
19,523 square feet. 


Lester Gaul has bought the Nes-Pak 
Canning Department from the New Eng- 
land Sanitarium & Hospital, Stoneham, 
Massachusetts, and will operate under 
the name of Nes-Pak Food Company. The 
company will now in no way be con- 
nected with the New England Sanitarium 
& Hospital as such. 


WILLIAM H. CRAIG 


William H. Craig, age 39, died Thurs- 
day night, March 18, 1954, of u heart 
attack. He had a previous attack on 
February 11th, and was released from 
the hospital March 1st and appeare: to 
be improving nicely when the fata] at- 
tack occurred. He and his father, H. H. 
Craig, operated the Sheridan Packing 
Company, Sheridan, Ind., for the past 
several years. Mr. Craig is survived by 
his parents and his wife and two chil- 
dren, a son 11 years old and a daughter 
9 years old. Funeral services were held 
at 2 p.m., Sunday, March 20th, at Nobles- 
ville, Ind. 
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“The Canning of Acidified Banana 
Puree” is the title of a bulletin just 
issued by the Research Division of the 
Continental Can Company. The Bulletin, 
the work of Richard B. Guyer and F. B. 
Erickson of the Research Division was 
published in the March issue of “Food 
Technology.” 


Two shipments of frozen fish from 
Japan have been checked for radio- 
activity at San Francisco, Calif., by 
agents of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. None was found. The check was 
inaugurated as the result of reports of 
widespread radioactivity over the Pacific 
as the result of hydrogen bomb tests 
early in March. 


Champion Foods, a division of the 
Frito Company, has moved into a new 
and larger plant in Dallas and will in- 
crease its production of canned Mexican 
specialties. 


A contract has been awarded by Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company for con- 
struction of an office and warehouse 
building at San Jose, Calif., to house the 
consolidated operations of its San Jose 
production and its marketing division, 
presently located in San Francisco. Con- 
struction will begin at once. Some ware- 
house areas will be available for use by 
mid-July for the peak summer canning 
season. The entire structure is scheduled 
for completion by mid-December. ; 

Built of reinforced concrete, the 64,000 
square-foot building will have warehouse 
space for more than 300,000 cases of 
canned goods on the first floor and air- 
conditioned offices on the second. It will 
be located adjacent to the main factory 
of the production division where Dole 
fruit cocktail is packed. 


About January 1, 1955, the offices and 
personnel of the Dole Sales Company 
will move from San Francisco to San 
Jose, sharing the new building with the 
production division. The consolidation is 
being carried out to improve the operat- 
ing efficiency of Dole’s two California 
divisions. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
ing February totaled 16,273,000 pounds, 
compared with 16,043,000 pounds during 
Febrv‘ry 1953 and the 1948-52 average 
of 11,215,000 pounds, the Crop Reporting 


Board eported March 29. 

The .uantity of poultry certified under 
Federsi Inspection during February 
totale 50,444,000 pounds, compared with 
50,51.100 pounds in February a year 
ago. ‘'" the total 15,766,000 pounds were 
for ¢. ning and 34,678,000 pounds were 
evisc: ated for sale. Of the quantity in- 
eh during February a year ago 


00 pounds were for canning and 


pounds were eviscerated for 
Sale. 
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Henry J. Howlett, for 5 years Presi- 
dent of Container Laboratories, New 
York consulting engineers, and for 13 
years Secretary of American Manage- 
ment Association; and a former Vice- 
President of the Piggly Wiggly Corpora- 
tion, the forerunner of today’s self ser- 
vice supermarkets, has joined the Robert 
Gair Company Container Division, as a 
special representative. 


The Self-Locking Carton Co., a divi- 
sion of the General Package Co., will 
erect a $4,000,000 plant on a 20-acre 
tract at Sunnyvale, Calif. Completion is 
set for next year. 


Assets of the Tri-Clover Machine Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wisconsin, have been ac- 
quired through the purchase of its capi- 
tal stock by the Ladish Company, Cud- 
ahy, Wisconsin, manufacturers of seam- 
less welding pipe fittings, flanges, and a 
complete range of drop forgings. Tri- 
Clover will operate as a division of the 
Ladish Company. No change in per- 
sonnel is planned. Mr. Ferdinand Hin- 
rich, President of Tri-Clover, has been 
appointed a Vice-President of the Ladish 
Company, in charge of the new division. 


A new laboratory building for ex- 
panded research on safe-guarding the 
health of its employees and the users of 
its products was dedicated by the Du 
Pont Company, Wilmington, Del., March 
29 before some 200 scientific and indus- 
trial leaders. 


Carton Internacional S. A., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Container Cor- 
poration of America and Venezuelan cap- 
ital on a 50-50 basis, have formed Cor- 
rugadora de Carton S.A., and will build 
a plant at Maracay for the production of 
corrugated shipping containers. It is ex- 
pected the building will be finished and 
machinery installed by the fall of this 


year. The fully subscribed capital is 
Bs 3,000,000 (approximately $900,000 
U.S.). 


Annual Conference of the Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corporation was 
held in New Orleans, Louisiana, at the 
Jung Hotel on March 21 through March 
25, 1954. The meeting was under the 
direction of John J. Voelkel, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Henry F. Scherer, Executive Vice- 
President and Neil A. Bryning, Vice- 
President and General Manager. Officials 
of the fifteen offices throughout the 
country were in attendance. 

The four-day conference was built 
around the proper protection due and 
given the receipt holder while rendering 
a better service to an ever increasing 
number of accounts. Discussions were 
headed by the Corporation’s General 
Counsel, Insurance Consultant and Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, as well as the 
Executive Management. _ Next Confer- 
ence is tentatively scheduled for the 
month of March 1955 at San Francisco, 
California. 
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ESMERALDA CELEBRATES 50 
YEARS OF CANNING 


The Esmeralda Canning Company of 
Circleville, Ohio, celebrated a Golden An- 
niversary during the month of March. 
The canning business was founded on 
March 4, 1904, by the late James I. 
Smith, Sr., a descendant of an old pio- 
neering family. The Smith family had 
previously been in the flour milling busi- 
ness under the trade name of the Ohio 
Cereal Company. 


It took E. L. Tolbert, present plant 
manager, only two weeks after Esmer- 
alda was organized to start construction 
of a home for the new company which he 
had ready for occupancy when the sweet 
corn was ready for canning. The tomato 
pack followed the same year. Tolbert 
came to the Smiths in 1899 when they 
were active in flour milling. 


From a seasonable beginning the pres- 
ent year around operation has developed 
by adding such items as: asparagus, 
cream-style golden and Country Gentle- 
man sweet corn, kidney and lima beans, 
corn meal mash, peas, pumpkin and suc- 
cotash all of which is sold under their 
well known labels—Country Colonel and 
Famous. 


The quality motto of the founders has 
carried down thru the years under the 
capable management of the son of the 
founder, James I. Smith, Jr., who is not 
only widely known in Ohio, but is well 
known nationally. He was formerly a 
director of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and past president of the Ohio 
Canners’ Association. He continues to 
take an active part in Association affairs. 
Active with Jim is his wife, Jacqueline, 
who is secretary-treasurer. To carry on 
the family tradition is Jim’s son, James 
I. III, who joined the Army last summer, 
and will join his father when discharged. 


CALPAK INSURANCE PLAN 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., has launched a new 
group health insurance plan believed to 
be unique. It combines the features of 
service plan benefits with broad medical 
coverage to be had only from insurance 
companies. It provides basic medical, 
surgical and hospital benefits offered by 
many standard service plans and in addi- 
tion provides major medical and disaster 
protection up to $5,000 per illness or 
injury. 

The broadened protection is available 
to all employees, regardless of localities 
or salary levels. About 3500 employees, 
or 96 per cent of all eligible personnel, 
are now participating in the plan. In- 
cluding dependents, it is estimated that 
10,000 are covered, with these residing 
in 44 States, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. Employees pay one quarter 


' of the cost, with the company paying 


the rest, 
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This is the first of a series of full-color advertise- r 
ments promoting the sales of canned foods and Me 
canned beverages and offering the Quick Trick ra 3 


Cookery booklet to housewives for 15¢ each. This 
booklet contains 26 menus and dozens of deli- 
cious tested recipes calling for the use of 227 


different canned foods. 
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Its designed help 
you sell more 


The American Can Company is now advertising canned 
foods and beverages for you in national consumer mag- 
azines. This spectacular program reaching 47,700,000 
consumers about once every three weeks will help you 
sell more in °54. Cash in on it! 


The advertisement at the left appears in beautiful full color 
in the April 19th issue of LIFE and in the May issues of 
McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. 

It’s a Canco ad—but its aim is to sell canned foods and 
beverages. Like the others which wil! follow it, this adver- 
tisement features a complete regional meal prepared 
almost entirely from canned foods and canned beverages. 
Clear, easy-to-follow recipes invite even the most inex- 
perienced homemaker to prepare the various dishes in 


minutes. 


Canco will stimulate your sales—help you sell more in 
*54—by increasing public appreciation for canned foods 
and the modern container which makes such wonderful 


meals and beverages available to everyone quickly and easily. 
Containers to help people live better 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


=> 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


A The modern food can—pertected by Canco—made 
, commercial canning of fruits an’l vegetables pos- 
sible. 


{ Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 

i ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 

uct improvement—opening new markets for 

canned foods of all kinds. 
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In a nine-day series of meetings March 
15 through 23, warehouse and manage- 
ment representatives of Northwest can- 
ning firms gathered at Salem, Seattle, 
Yakima and Walla Walla to study ways 
and means of reducing damage to rail 
shipments of canned goods. Sponsored 
jointly by the Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation and the Association of American 
Railroads, the program was enthusias- 
tically received by the 176 cannery and 
railroad personel who attended the four 
one-day clinics. 


CAUSE OF DAMAGE 


Speaking on carloading and cannery 
practices, Mr. E. J. Kraska, Canned 
Goods Specialist, Association of Ameri- 
ean Railroads, pointed out that 69 per 
eent of canned goods damage is caused 
by two factors, sawtoothing (tilting of 
straight stacks) and stacking of differ- 
ent sizes of containers adjacent to each 
other without fibreboard dividers. He em- 
phasized that damage from these and 
other causes can be largely eliminated by 
refusal of cars unsatisfactory for load- 
ing; cleaning and preparing cars care- 
fully, removal of nails, cleats, anchor 
plates and other projections; covering 
floor racks and bottoms of bunker open- 
ings of reefers with fibreboard, and 
tightening of floor racks; use of flush 
doorway protection in box cars; use of 
proper adaptation of bonded block 
method of loading; sectionalizing the 
load by placing fibreboard sheets between 
every second or third block and separa- 
tion of all blocks of different size cases 
with fibreboard sheets to the full width 
and height of the load; loading of glass 
in the quarter-sections of the car; allow- 
ing any partial layer of cases to “float” 
on top of the load; and instructing stop- 
off receivers of pool cars to “level off” 
the remainder of the load. 


Northwest Canners Study Carloading Methods 


Mr. Kraska also discussed several im- 
provements in containers and cannery 
practices which contribute to a reduction 
of damage. He suggested that deep, wide 
beaded cans be used wherever possible 
or practicable; that the inside dimensions 
of shipping cases be reduced so that the 
width and length is exactly equal to the 
comparable dimensions of the cans there- 
in contained, and the height is 1/16” to 
1/8” less than the over-all height of the 
cans. In the sealing operation, he said, 
the outside flaps will be drawn tightly 
over the ends of the cans, taking up any 
slack and imbedding them slightly into 
the fibre, thus effecting a rigid unit of 
the load. 


BONDED BLOCK LOADING 


Mr. C. A. Gregory, Container Engineer, 
Union Pacific Railroad, demonstrated the 
proper application of the bonded block 
method of loading through the use of a 
scale-model car and cases, and also in 
cars being loaded at the warehouse. The 
basic fundamental of a block pattern de- 
sign, he said, is to obtain a complete tie 
crosswise and lengthwise within the 
block, thus eliminating all straight 
stacks which sawtooth and cause damage. 
He demonstrated the application of the 
short block, consisting of simple and 
chimney patterns, and also the applica- 
tion of the long block, which is prefer- 
able in that the vertical pressure points 
are eliminated and full utilization of 
bearing area is made. He cautioned his 


listeners that crosswise void space should 
be taken up near the center of the load, 
alternating back and forth in suceessive 
layers, and that a tight load lengthwise 
should be effected, with no void spaces 
at any point. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Representaives of the railroads re- 
viewed the activities of the carriers to 
reduce transportation damage. Different 
lines are adding new equipment to their 
rolling stock as rapidly as feasible, such 
as the Compartmentizer Car, the DF 
Loader and the PD Loader, and are in- 
stalling newly designed draft gear and 
other devices such as the cushioned 
underframe, to reduce shock on impact. 
Under sponsorship of the AAR, railroad 
seminars are held to encourage activities 
leading to more careful handling of cars 
and trains. Individual roads also conduct 
switchmen’s meetings and training con- 
ferences to promote careful handling, 
especially in the switching yards, where 
most rough handling occurs. 


A new corporation, Weather Trends, 
Inc., has been established to provide long 
range weather services for business and 
agriculture. The company has opened 
offices in New York at 550 Fifth Avenue 
with Barry Schilit as Vice-President in 
charge of operations. Mr. Schilit, a 
former Air Force meteorologist, was 
previously associated with Dr. Irving P. 
Krick, Meteorological Consultant, as Di- 
rector of Weather Service Sales. 

“The new service”, said Mr. Schilit, 
“will provide long range forecasts for 
companies in industrial, agricultural and 
soft goods fields where weather informa- 
tion is necessary to planning.” 

Apparel manufacturing, construction, 
commodity trading, farming, bottling, 
canning and retailing are some of the 
fields in which the new firm will concen- 
trate, Mr. Schilit pointed out. 

In addition to the regular long range 
forecast with detailed information for a 
specific city or location, Weather Trends, 
Inc. will provide a general long range 
service covering the entire nation. This 
generalized service has been designed 
for manufacturers and_ distributors 
whose weather-sensitive products are 
sold over wide areas. 


_ Canning Co, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PROPER CARLOADING—These canning industry officials 
are demonstrating the Bonded Block method of stacking canned 
goods in a rail car to minimize movement and damage. The “on 
the job” demonstrations were at the Libby, McNeill & Libby 
plant in Walla Walla. Pictured are C. R. Tulley (left), Executive 
Vice President of Northwest Canners Association; R. D. Lockard, 
Libby’s plant superintendent; E. J. Kraska, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads; C. A. Gregory, Ray Peterson, Union Pacific Rail- 
road; and Errett Deck, general superintendent, Walla Walia 
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AGRICULTURE 


HOW THE TOP OHIO TOMATO 
GROWERS DID IT 


Winners of the 1953 Top Ten Tomato 
Club contest in Ohio more than doubled 
the Ohio 1953 average of 11.6 tons per 
acre. 

Chester Mauch, Lindsay, Ohio, deli- 
vered 24 tons of tomatoes per acre to 
H. J. Heinz Company, Bowling Green, 
in the 3 to 15 per acre class. Mauch 
planted his tomatoes on a dark sandy 
loam to which he applied ten loads of 
manure per acre during the winter. In 
the spring he plowed under 900 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre. He also used a 
high phosphorus starter fertilizer in the 
transplanter water which gave the plants 
a boost. He planted local greenhouse 
grown Early Reds on May 20. They 
were set 3% by 5 feet. For disease con- 
trol Mauch sprayed his tomatoes five 
times with manzate. 


Otto Cordes, Napoleon, harvested 231s 
tons per acre in the 15 acre and-over- 
class. For his winning yield Cordes 
selected an alfalfa field and manured it 
two years before plowing. He drilled 
750 pounds of 3-12-12 fertilizer per acre 
before planting, and applied 100 pounds 
per acre beneath the seed at planting 
time. 


On April 6th Cordes direct-seeded Rut- 
gers and Garden State in a field that had 
been plowed in the fall. When the plants 
were four to six inches.tall he thinned 
them to stand 2% feet in the row. The 
rows were 3% feet wide. Seven spray 
applications were made for disease con- 
trol. Cordes delivered his tomatoes to 
Campbell Soup Company at Napoleon 
where they graded 73% U. S. No. 1. 


Mr. L. S. Hartley, Manager, Agricul- 
tural Development Department, Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, pre- 
sented Cordes and Mauch with gold 
Hamilton wrist watches in recognition of 
their achievement. 


EXPECT MUCH STEWART 
DISEASE IN CORN THIS YEAR 


Corn crops in the lower two-thirds of 
Illinois will probably be hit hard by 
Stewart’s disease this year, according to 
a University of Illinois agronomist. 

Crop specialist Benjamin Koehler says 
that the mild winter means that corn 
flea beetles, carriers of the leaf-wilting 
disease, may be numerous this year. 

Bacterial wilt, or Stewart’s disease, is 
caused by bacteria that are injected into 
the corn leaf by the feeding of the corn 
flea beetles. 

These beetles are usually numerous if 
the total of the mean temperatures for 
the three winter months is over 100 de- 
grees. Last winter’s total was 103.9 
degrees. 


“Corn flea beetles were numerous last 
year, and with large numbers over- 
wintering because of the mild winter, 
Stewart’s disease leaf blight may be 
quite heavy this year,” says Koehler. 

About the only precaution farmers can 
take against this disease is to plant re- 
sistant hybrids. It is particularly im- 
portant to use resistant varietes in sweet 
corn. Golden Cross Bantam and a few 
other varieties are more resistant than 
older, early varieties. 

Steve Moore, extension entomologist 
with the University of Illinois and the 
State Natural History Survey, says that 
corn flea beetles may be controlled with 
about seven periodic applications of 
DDT, but this is not economically prac- 
tical. 


A new format for the official publica- 
tion of the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association was released March 24 
as a 16-page self-cover magazine replac- 
ing the former 8-page  bulletin-style 
newsletter. Published in Washington, 
D. C., the name of the magazine is the 
NACA News and Pesticide Review. The 
magazine will be continued on a con- 
trolled, free circulation basis and will be 
issued six times yearly during each even- 
numbered month. 


TREE FRUIT LEAGUE ELECTS 


The 18th annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Grape & Tree Fruit League was 
held at Fresno April 3rd when plans for 
the new season were gone into and officers 
chosen. The new officers are: President, 
W. S. Day, Santa Clara; first vice-presi- 
dent, Martin Zaninovich, Delano; second 
vice-president, Alfred Tisch, Hamilton 
City; third vice-president, Julio Perelli- 
Minetti, Reedley; secretary, Charles E. 
Harding, Jr., Fresno; treasurer, George 
H. Casey, San Francisco, and assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Harold Angier, San 
Francisco. 


Concurrent with the West’s first Plant 
Maintenance Show scheduled to be held 
in the Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Ange- 
les, July 13-14-15, will be a Plant Main- 
tenance Conference. The Conference will 
be under the direction of L. C. Morrow, 
nationally-recognized authority in this 
rapidly-expanding field, and consulting 
editor of Factory Management and Main- 
tenance Magazine. Exhibits and discus- 
sions will cover sanitation, replacement 
of parts, preservation of facilities and 
equipment, safety devices and measures, 
painting, polishing, waxing, industrial 
design, and supplies of every sort which 
do not actually become a part of the fin- 
ished product. 


Work on the new $1,800,000 food pro- 
cessing building at the New York State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, New York, 
is expected to get under way this sum- 
mer. The project was included in New 
York State’s 1954-55 budget. The build- 
ing will have many unique features, in- 
cluding a pilot plant wing, two stories 
high, 16 x 120 feet. Flexibility will mark 
the construction of the building through- 
out, with movable steel partitions be- 
tween laboratories for adjustments to 
meet changing needs of the research 
staff. 


The ).vo top 1953 Ohio Champion Tomato Growers, seated 'e‘t 
Chester Mauch, Lindsay, who grew for H. J. Heinz 
Bowling Green and Otto Cordes, Napoleon, a Camp- 
Standing left to rght 
are: \rthur Swanger, Fieldman, H. J. Heinz Company. Lester 
Miller. \grieultural Agent, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, E. E. 
President, Ohio Canners’ Association also Manager 
‘'einz Company, Bowling Green and Dalphus Skelton,’ 
Fieldimin, Campbell Soup Company. Contest is sponsored jointly 
\gricultural Extension Service, Oh’o Canners’ and Fizld- 
\ssociation, and the Baltimore and Ohio Rai!road., 


to righ 
Company, 
bell Soup Company, Napoleon grower. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


STRIKES SETTLED—Feature of the 
canned foods market here in the East 
during the week was the settlement of 
the New York City dock strike releasing 
important quantities of West Coast 
fruits. Settlement of local bakery and 
confectionery workers against the A & P 
here in Baltimore and vicinity, which had 
closed down 133 A & P stores in the area 
these past two weeks, also caused a little 
flurry in this market. Affected stores 
reopened on Thursday, April 8. 


There’s a broader demand for citrus 
juices noted as additional canners an- 
nounced upward revision. Demand for 
canned fish continues strong, while fruits 
and vegetables are generally on the quiet 
side. 


DRY—As canners continue contract 
negotiations on raw products, there is 
increasing concern in most areas over 
the generally dry conditions of the soil. 
The condition is said to prevail in over 
half of the growing areas of the United 
States, including the important canning 
areas of the Mid-West, the East, and al- 
though the situation in California has 
been relieved during the past two weeks 
or so, soil moisture there has not reached 
a satisfactory level. Sub-soils in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware and parts 
of New York and New Jersey are the 
dryest since the spring of 1930. Rain 
and snowfall during the winter have been 
insufficient to replenish the sub-soil de- 
pleted by the long drought of the sum- 
mer of 1953. Normal summer rainfall 
this coming season will be insufficient to 
produce a good crop. Spring in this 
area is long overdue. It has been cold 
and the normal spring rains are yet to 
make an appearance. Pasture develop- 
ment is far behind normal at this time. 


GREEN BEANS—With the better 
grades of green beans nearly impossible 
to obtain, buyers are turning their at- 
tention to Texas where new pack is under 
way. Fancy cuts are quoted from that 
area at $1.75 for 303’s and $9.00 for 
10’s fcr a mixture of 1, 2, 3 sieve. Fancy 
whole 10’s, 1 and 2 sieve, are listed at 
$10.00, 3 sieve at $9.50, and extra stand- 
ard 4 sieve 10’s at $8.00. Standard 5 
sieves are listed at 85c for 1’s, $1.15 for 
303’s and $6.00 for 10’s. 


20 


WISCONSIN FIELD BROKERS — 
News that the Wisconsin field brokers 
have formed an association, designed to 
eliminate unfair practices, is attracting 
the attention of the trade. It is no secret 
that the price range on a _ particular 
grade fancy, extra standard and stand- 
ards have been extremely broad, par- 
ticularly this year, indicating a consid- 
erable amount of up-grading and down- 
pricing. Any organization designed to 
correct these abuses will have the bless- 
ing of the entire trade—buyer and seller 
alike. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Ending Of Dock Strike Released Much 
Canned Foods—Near-Term Canned Foods 
Outlook Brightens—Tomato Prices Stiffen— 
No. 10’s Scarce—Beans In Strong Position 
—Blue Lake Prices Named—Citrus Moves 
Up—Cherries Ease—California Canners Re- 
new Labor Contract At Same Levels—Fish- 
ing Outlook Poor—All Fish Items 
In Demand. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 8, 1954 


THE SITUATION—A moderate firm- 
ing-up in Florida canned citrus, further 
stiffening in the price basis for tomatoes 
in the east, and announcement of open- 
ing prices on Blue Lake beans by north- 
western canners on a basis about in line 
with last year’s levels highlighted canned 
foods market developments here this 
week. Ending of the dock tie-up at the 
week-end released considerable quantities 
of canned foods which had been strike- 
bound on the piers, and has led to more 
buying interest in West Coast canned 
foods on the part of some local buyers. 


THE OUTLOOK — With food sales 
holdings up, or gaining, in the face of a 
drop in volume in other lines of retailing, 
distributors are viewing the near-term 
outlook on canned foods with more opti- 
mism. A moderate buying movement is 
in sight for the current quarter as job- 
bers and chains move to fill out depleted 
inventories. 


TOMATOES—Reports from tri-states 
canners point to an-increasingly tight 
supply position in tomatoes, particularly 


THE CANNING TRADE 


on the No. 10 size, and buyers are mak- 
ing more efforts to anticipate their needs 
slightly to insure an adequate supply 
until new pack is available. For prompt 
shipment, canners generally are holding 
the market for standards at $1.00 for ls, 
$1.20 for 303s, $1.22%-$1.25 for 2s, $2.00 
for 2%s, and $6.00-$6.25 for 10s, f.o.b. 
Extra standard 303s command $1.35, 2s 
$1.45-$1.50, 2%s $2.10-$2.15, and 10s 
$7.00-$7.25. Some offerings of new pack 
standards out of Florida are reported at 
90 cents on 1s, $1.15 for 303s, and $6.25 
for 10s. 


BEANS—Northwest canners are quot- 
ing new pack Blue Lake beans, subject 
to seller’s confirmation, at $1.42% for 
standard 6-sieve cut 303s, with extra 
standard 5-sieve at $1.60 and fancy 3- 
sieve at $1.95. Fancy 1-sieve whole beans 
are quoted at $2.40, with 2-sieve at $2.20, 
all f.o.b. A strong tone rules on green 
beans in the East, with offerings light 
and prices unchanged. Florida canners 
are offering prompt shipment beans at 
$1.15 for standard 5-sieve round cut 
green beans in 303s, with extra standards 
at $1.25. 


CITRUS MOVES UP—In line with re- 
cent indications from canner sources, 
Florida packers this week marked up 
their prices. Orange juice is now held 
at $1.07% for 2s and $2.35 for 46-ounce, 
with blended holding at 90 cents and 
$1.95, respectively. Grapefruit juice is 
offered at 77% cents for 2s and $1.65 on 
the 46-ounce. Fancy grapefruit sections, 
303s, are quoted at $1.471%4 by most sell- 
ers, with fancy citrus salad at $2.10, all 
f.o.b. 


RSP CHERRIES EASE — Reports 
from the midwest note a softening tone 
in the market for red sour pitted cher- 
ries, with more resale offerings making 
their appearance on the market as dis- 
tributors find movement into consuming 
channels slower than expected. Business 
is reported to have been done as low as 
$2.05 on 303s and at $2.15 on 2s, both 
f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The labor 
situation for California canneries is 
bright this season, with packers having 
completed contract negotiations with the 
Cannery Workers’ Union for this year’s 
pack. For the first time in a number of 
years, they have succeeded in renewing 
their contract without increasing wage 
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MARKET NEWS 


levels. Reports on crop progress indi- 
cates a possibly lighter apricot produc- 
tion this season, but pears and Bartlett 
pears both look like a good crop. In the 
spot situation, interest is centering 
mainly in the figures at which Britain 
will consummate its purchases of 1953 
pack ‘cots and peaches. Insofar as spot 
markets are concerned, distributors are 
booking only sparingly, although the 
ending of the dock strike here has re- 
sulted in a flood of shipping instructions 
against commitments already entered 
into. Meanwhile, more price reductions 
are reported in peaches as canners en- 
deavor to clear out carryover holdings. 


SARDINES — The Maine canning 
season opens “officially” at mid-month, 
but reports from Down East indicate a 
very poor fishing outlook, and canners 
do not expect many fish to go into the 
cans during the first several weeks of 
the 1954 packing season. Offerings from 
the limited carryover are reported this 
week at $8 per case for keyless quarter 
oils, with one quarter quoting the market 
down to $7.50 on limited quantities. 


SALMON — Reports from the North- 
west indicate that more canners are con- 
sidering consolidated operations this 
season in a move to hold down produc- 
tion costs on the limited pack in prospect. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, i 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


WESTMINSTER MOD 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 
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Meanwhile, the clean-up of carryover 
stocks goes merrily on, and the market 
is in strong shape. Alaska red sockeye 
is quoted at $27 to $28 per case for tall 
1s, with halves at $17. Medium reds list 
at $21 on talls and $12.50 on halves, with 
pinks, in halves only, at $10.50 and 
chums halves at $8.50. Fancy Columbia 
River chinooks are in increasingly tight 
supply in first hands, and the market is 
holding at $21 per case for flat halves, 
all f.o.b. Seattle. 


TUNA—tThere is a well sustained de- 
mand reported in tuna, and the market is 
showing a strong undertone on both do- 
mestic packs and the imported product. 
Offerings of Japanese tuna are on the 
short side. 


Miss Mary Ann Meyer has joined the 
home economics department of Clover 
Farm Stores, National Headquarters in 
Cleveland, Ohio. She will assist in prod- 
uct and recipe testing and will also play 
a major part in the annual recipe contest 
which will be sponsored in the near fu- 
ture by Clover Farm Stores nationally. 
Miss Meyer received specialized training 
in foods at Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


TOMATO 


Portsmouth 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Some Price Readjustments Made—Ship- 
ments Continue Heavy—Labor Agreement 
Reached—Peach Prices Adjusted To Going 
Market—Fruit List Active With Prices 
Strong On Most Items—Rains Delay Spinach 
And Asparagus Packing—Salmon Market 

Very Strong. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley. Calif., April 8, 1954 


THE SITUATION—There have been 
price readjustments on a limited number 
of items in the canned foods list during 
the week, some of them downward, but 
the changes have not been general and 
have been confined to a few firms. Most 
of them have been made to bring lists 
into step with others that reflect the 
going market. Shipping is keeping up 
in splendid shape and at the same time 
quite a satisfactory volume of new busi- 
ness is being done. Fish continue in ac- 
tive demand, with prices firm all through 
the line. A rather steady movement of 
tomatoes and tomato products is re- 
ported, but prices on many tomato items 
are unsatisfactory. 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwocils 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Phone 70744 Virginia 
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LABOR CONTRACT—An agreement 
has been reached between organized can- 
nery workers and cannery operators to 
continue wage scales for about 60,000 
workers unless the cost of living this 
year changes by 5 percent of last De- 
cember’s index. The union or company 
association may seek negotiations in that 
event, with any disagreement to be arbi- 
trated. This agreement was reached un- 
der reopening provisions of the contract 
with 35 companies operating 64 can- 
neries. The contract runs to next March. 

PEACHES — There have been some 
price readjustments of late on No. 303 
yellow cling peaches to make lists con- 
form more closely to the actual market. 
Some large firms are now quoting choice 
sliced 303’s at $1.60 and halves at 
$1.57%. Some who have been quoting 
fancy freestone Elberta halves in No. 
2%s at $3.55, have lowered these to 
$3.35, which has been the going market 
for some time. 

OTHER FRUITS—tThe entire canned 
fruit list seems to be fairly active, with 
a noticeable improvement in the move- 
ment of apricots. Most of the distress 
holdings of this fruit has been moved and 
prices are being much more firmly main- 
tained than even a month ago. From 
the leading growing districts come the 
suggestions that the set of fruit this 
year may not be as heavy as last year. 
The demand for pears is strong, with 
prices well maintained. The same is true 
of fruit cocktail, which is in light sup- 
ply in some sizes, especially in No. 10’s. 
Fruits for salad have staged quite a 
comeback, with the spring demand prom- 
ising to make a close cleanup. Some of 
the glass packs have disappeared. 

SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
has been held back somewhat by rains 
and cloudy weather through much of the 
State, but it is not believed that any 
material damage has been done to the 
crop. Sales have been made during the 
week on the basis of $1.07% for No. 303, 
$1.45 for No. 2% and $4.40-$4.50 for 
No. 10. This is about the same as the 
spot market for old pack in recent 
months. 

ASPARAGUS—tThe cool weather has 
also slowed down the harvesting of 
asparagus and shippers advise that ship- 
ments to the fresh market to date are 
but about 30 to 40 percent of those of 
last year, It is pointed out that this does 
not mean that the output for the season 
will be materially less than that of a 
year ago, if, indeed, it will be any 
smaller, but that canners, freezers and 
shippers may have to handle larger 
quantities in a shorter space of time. 
Growers are still holding out for 13 cents 
a pound for all-green canners, but the 
expectation is that a lower price will 
rule, Prices on new pack are expected to 
be slightly higher than now prevailing 
on 1953 pack, with packing operations 
to get under way about the middle of the 
month. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
is very strong, with this fish having 
staged quite a spectacular comeback. 
Most Alaska reds are selling at $27.00 
for talls, with a few sales reported at 
$28.00. Halves are prices at $17.00- 
$18.00. Medium reds move at $20.00- 
$21.00, with halves at $12.00-$12.50, 
with $19.00 the bottom price on pink 
talls. Pink halves, where available, move 
at $10.50-$11.00. Summer pack chums 
sell up to $16.00 for talls and $9.25 for 
halves. Puget Sound sockeye halves move 
at $17.50, for machine filled, with quar- 
ters selling in a limited way at $10.50. 


TUNA—tThe California tuna pack for 
February amounted to 525,851 cases, 
against 301,882 cases for the correspond- 
ing month last year. The output for the 
first two months of the year totaled 
1,222,847 cases, against 715,260 cases for 
this period in 1958. The February mack- 
erel pack amounted to 1,343 cases, 
against 696 cases in January, but the 
January and February total was but 
2,264 cases, compared with 7,269 cases 
for the first two months of last year. The 
pack of anchovies for the two months 
was 162,100 cases, or more than 100,000 
cases less than the pack a year earlier. 
Prices are being well maintained on all 
items in the canned fish line. Fancy white 
meat tuna halves sells as high as $17.50 
a case for advertised lines, with private 
label fish priced at $15.00-$16.00. An- 
chovies are selling at $6.75-$7.75 for 
100’s 5 oz. in tomato sauce and at $7.50 
for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce. Jack 
mackerel moves, where available, at 
$8.50 in the No. 1 tall size. 


SARDINE—Japanese sardine canners 
plan to make a pack of about 1,000,000 
cases in 1954 through their co-operative 
association and: hope to find a consider- 
able market in the United States. They 
have learned that they cannot market 
sardines in this country in which round 
herring or other species are mixed with 
true sardines and hope to increase ex- 
ports to this country above the 100,000 
cases shipped in 1953. 


BEAN INSECTS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


young tender foliage before attacking 
the beans. The first spray should be ap- 
plied to late fall beans at the time they 
are in full bloom so as to kill the young 
larvae before they have time to feed on 
the pods. The number of applications 
necessary will depend on the severity of 
the infestation; two to four may be re- 
quired. 


THE SLOSSER BOOM 


Slosser described his row crop spray 
boom in 1944, in Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Vol. 26, No. 11, pages 453-505. The 
important feature of this equipment is 
that feed lines and nozzles are carried 
on legs or ‘boomlets’ equipped with shoes 
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that drag on the ground between the 
rows. The legs are hinged to a main 
cross bar so that they are free to move 
up and down. Feed lines are attached to 
the legs so that nozzles can be carried 
close to and at a constant distance from 
the ground without danger of breakage. 
In our work three types of mountings 
have been tried: rear, as used by Slosser, 
front mountings, and: mountings under 
the tractor in cultivator position. The 
cultivator mounting is the most satis- 
factory. (Fig. 1) 

The hydraulic lift with which most 
tractors are equipped is utilized for pick- 
ing up the legs or boomlets so that they 
will not break during turns and in 
traveling from field to field. The mechan- 
ism for accomplishing this depends on 
the type of tractor. Specifications of ex- 


perimental equipment are given in 
figures 3 and 4. 
Snap bean’ sprayers’ have _ been 


equipped with three nozzles per row. 
Three nozzles have not given satisfactory 
coverage in earworm control so that two 
additional nozzles have been set close to 
the row and directed upward and inward 
toward the center of the plant. Good re- 
sults have been obtained with this addi- 
tional coverage. 


COST OF SPRAYING BEANS 


An accurate accounting of spray cost 
was compiled and furnished by Sauls- 
bury Brothers, Ridgely, Maryland. These 
are based on the treatment of several 
hundred acres of limas for earworm con- 
trol. They are itemized as follows on a 
cost per acre basis for one application 
made at the rate of 4.5 acres per hour: 


% gal. 25% DDT emulsion............ 
Labor 
Tractor (including gas and oil).... 30 
Supply Truck (including gas and 


12 
Depreciation of sprayer and sup- 

04 
Total PEP $1.68 


Cost of treating bean beetles will be 
greater because of higher insecticide 
cost. Based on the figures above, an ap- 
plication of malathion at 2 pints per acre 
would be $3.93, for Dilan at 2 pints per 
acre just about $5.00. 


In commercial treatment of beans the 
same estate tank and pump unit is used 
as for spraying peas. Because of row 
width a tractor must be used for spray- 
ing beans. Pickup trucks are too low and 
narrow. The same sprayer unit as used 
for peas may be carried behind the trac- 
tor on a suitable trailer, figure 2. When 
tractor drawn tomato sprayers are avail- 
able they may be used. In experimental 
treatments two-row sprayers have been 
used. For commercial treatment two ad- 
ditional legs or boomlets have been added 
so that four rows are treated at the same 
time. The four-row sprayer is desirable 
where four-row planters are used. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


FIELD BROKERS ORGANIZE 


Wisconsin field brokers have organized 
the Wisconsin Field Brokers Association, 
according to an announcement from the 
Wisconsin Canners Association. The 
organization was formed at the sugges- 
tion of the Marketing Committee of the 
canner group. Membership is open to 
all field brokers doing business in Wis- 
econsin who subscribe to a code of ethics 
designed to eliminate unfair practices. 
Complaints regarding unethical conduct 
of a broker member may be filed with 
the new group by any Wisconsin canner. 
H. A. Resenhoeft and W. H. Ross have 
been named co-chairmen of the Associa- 
tion. Charter members are: John H. 
Emde & Associates, Sussex; Harvey H. 
Fink & Company, Wauwatosa; N. L. & 
E. B. Jones Company, Waukesha; Karl 
Kriel, Oconomowoc; Larry J. LaMarre & 
Company, Milwaukee; Leininger & Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Meinrath Brokerage 
Company, Milwaukee; Nicholls, North, 
Buse Company, Milwaukee; F. C. Roehl 
& Company, Oconomowoc; Sanborn, 
Holmes & Associates, Milwaukee; Ser- 
geant & Nicholoy, Inc., Milwaukee; Clar- 
ence William Smith, Milwaukee; Stein 
Brokerage Company, Manitowoc; Wis- 
consin Canners Exchange, Oconomowoc. 


WHOLESALERS AGAIN 
IMPORTANT LINK 


The wholesale grocer has become “re- 
tail-minded” and has adjusted his opera- 
tions to meet modern day requirements. 
Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., told the 
41st annual convention of the Texas 
Wholesale Grocers Association at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, March 19. 
Because of this he has again become an 
important link in grocery marketing, 
Mr. Willis said. 


H. W. Daggatt, for the past nine years 
manage: of the Pacific Coast office of 
Steinhardter & Nordlinger at 112 Market 
St, San Franciseo, Calif., has retired 
from th: business field and will make his 
home in Oregon. He has been succeeded 
aS Manager of the San Francisco office 
of tne New York firm by R. J. McHenry 


who ha. served as his assistant for seven 
years, 


R. L. Kuss & Company, Inc., of Find- 
lay, Ohio, will now handle the sales as 
well a the manufacture of Clyde Kraut 
Company's plastic kraut tank covers. 
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Bernard Pfeffer has joined the sales 
staff of Corbly & Kite Brokerage Com- 
pany, Cincinnati food brokers. 


Trixler Brokerage Company, Portland, 
Oregon, and Eggleston Brokerage Co., 
Springfield, Ill., have been admitted to 
membership in the National Food Brok- 
ers’ Association. 


Atlantic Wholesale Grocery Co., Inc., 
has moved into a large new plant at 
Atlantic, Iowa, and is launching a con- 
tinuing expansion program. The new 
plant gives Atlantic double the floor 
space it previously occupied. 


John Sallapa and Mickey Evans, sales- 
men for the New York canned foods 
brokerage firm of Steinhardter & Nord- 
linger, were joint holders of a ticket on 
Royal Tan in the Grand National Steeple- 
chase sweepstakes and split $140,000 
between them—before Uncle Sam takes 
his bite. 


SARDINE DISAPPEARANCE 


STUDY MAY END 


The long-range study of the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of sardines from Pa- 
cific Coast waters that has been under 
way for the past five years, may be 
brought to an early close as the result 
of disagreement among scientists and 
those who have been financing the pro- 
ject. The study has so far cost more 
than four million dollars, with funds 
coming from Federal and State agencies, 
and the fishing industry. So far, no one 
single primary reason has been brought 
forward why the industry that once 
netted about $65,000,000 annually has 
faded away to almost nothing. 


However, much valuable data has been 
compiled through the years and last July 
the sponsoring group, the California Co- 
operative Sardine Research Committee, 
decided to continue the work. Quite re- 
cently, a member of the committee came 
out with an article placing blame for the 
disappearance of the fish on greedy fish- 
ermen, saying that “a sardine industry 
no longer exists.” 


The opinion of this member, a Cali- 
fornia State official, is not shared by all 
members of the committee, but some 
take the stand that if it is true there is 
no need for the continuance of the re- 
search program. Part of the funds used 
for the work come from a research tax 
levied upon the industry by the State 
Legislature. 


HEAVY DUTY ENGINE 


The K660, a four-cycle, heavy duty 
engine announced in late 1953 by Kohler 
Co., Kohler, Wisconsin, is now available 
with electric start. 


Designated as the K660S, this engine 
is equipped with a 6-volt electric starter 
and generator, ignition switch and starter 
button. The engine carries a number of 
standard features including an impulse 
coupling magneto, a silencer-type muffler, 
valve rotators, automotive diaphragm- 
type fuel pump, oil bath cleaner and an 
oil pressure gauge. A specially designed 
air cooling system keeps the engine at 
correct temperatures under all operat- 
ing conditions. 


The new unit provides 26.8 h.p. at 3600 
r.p.m., 24.4 at 3000, 19.9 at 2400 and 15 
h.p. at 1800 r.p.m. 


OPPOSING GROUPS PRESENT 
TESTIMONY ON BROKERAGE 
CLAUSE OF R-P ACT 


(Continued from Page 12) 


A label allowance is justified by the 
cost saving to the canner. It is the cost 
of the canner’s labels rather than the 
cost of the buyer’s labels which should 
be considered in making a label allow- 
ance. 


There is need for caution by both seller 
and buyer in this area. That the Justice 
Department is aware of the significance 
of label allowance practices under the 
anti-trust laws is indicated by the fact 
that the court order recently entered 
against A & P pursuant to the con- 
sent settlement contained a prohibition 
against: 

‘Knowingly receiving or accepting 
from any person any label or container 
allowance at a rate in excess of that of- 
fered by such person to the outside 
trade, even though the cost to defend- 
ants of the labels or containers may be 
in excess of the amount of such allow- 


x” 


ance, 


SLIGHTED 
(Continued from Page 7) 


attention at all. And while this weekly 
list does include a large number of items 
and classes of items—as the press re- 
lease says, from avacados to zwieback— 
the monthly report covers only fresh 
fruits and vegetables, meats, eggs, etc., 
while the processed items are not listed. 
Reason for this, it is contended, is that 
there are no records back far enough to 
show a nine year comparison. If that 
doesn’t center the consumer’s attention 
on the fresh items to the exclusion of the 
processed, then perhaps this column is 
just prejudiced. As mentioned above, 
canners, and freezers, might well look 
into this situation in their local areas. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Colossal nominal 
nominal 
Large nominal 
Fey. Fr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Midwest Nominal 
BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.07% 
3 1.55-1.75 
1.90-2.00 
8.50-9.25 
Cut Gr., 8 -90-.95 
1.30-1.45 
7.50-8.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1,15-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
New York & Pa. 
303 1.80 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
9.40 
Std. No. 303 1.30-1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) No. 308....1.95 
No. 10 10.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
Std., Cut, No. 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 303....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 308.............. 1.15-1.20 
TEXAS 
Fey., wh., No. 10. 9.50 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........ a 25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gv......... 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 308, Med. 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fcy., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., No. 8 -80 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Cut, No. 303 . wee -85-.90 
4.25-4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... 90 
Sliced S088 1.121%4-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 303.......... 95 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Pa., Fay., Diced, & Of... -75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 10 5.25 
CORN— 
East 
Shoepeg, Fcey., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 02z......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 
1.20-1.35 
Std., No. 3038 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.40-1.45 
1.15-1.20 


St., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MIDWEST 


W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 


No. 303 1.40-1.50 
12 oz. Vac 1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

12 oz. Vac 1.40 

No. 303 1.15-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

CB. B Obs -95 
No. 10 8.59-9.00 

No. 303 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.25 

No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.50 

PEAS 

MARYLAND ALASK.AS 

Fey., 2 sv., 8 oz 1.20 
No. 303 1.95 

3 sv., No. 303 1.65 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 

4 sv. No. 303 1.35 

No. 10 7.00-7.35 

No. 10 6.50-7.00 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Unar., 8 -75-.90 
1.25-1.30. 
No. 10 7.50. 

Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

New York SWEETS 

Fey., 1 & 2 No. 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 00.90 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60° 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 

MIpDWEst ALASKAS 

No. 303 1.90 
11.75-12.00 

Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. 1,05-1.10 
1.60-1.621%4 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Std, 8 OS. 85-.87% 
No. 308 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

1,.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


Mipwest SWEETS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 

Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 


No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
Ex, Std., 2 sv., No. 808.......0ccc0c0 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808......cccsese 1.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. 85-.871%4 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 o2z.....1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 2.65-2.85 
2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
2.45-2.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fcy., No. 300....... 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..1.02144-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75 
2164's 1.25-1.35 
1.10 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1,.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Calif., Fey. (new pack), 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
4.40-4.50 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. St., No. 303.......... 1.30-1.45 
No, 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 . 
Std., No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 - 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
INDIANA, Fey., No, 2. 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 


New York, Fey., 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . 
Ex. Std., No. 2 ... 


No. 2% 2 40-2. ‘60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 .........00004 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 308............1. 15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
o. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.10-9.25 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Ter Case) 
10.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. IT......... 
5.50-5.75 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
© 
No. 10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 02. 1.05 
No. 
10.00-10.50 
- No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.27% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 2.75 
10.50-11.00 
Std. No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 303.......... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 


+4.10-4.35 


14.25-15.25 
Choice, 8 02. 1.35 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 303 2.1244-2.17% 
No. 2% 3.35-3.40 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..1.75-1.80 
2.75-2.85 
ry 
Choice, No. 1.5714-1.60 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
. Pie, No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.385 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 2%, Fey. 3.85-3.90 
Choice 3.50-3.55 
Std. 3.30-3.35 
2.45-2.574 
Choice 2.25-2.30 
Std. 2.00 
13.25-13.75 
12.25-12.75 
Std. 11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.46 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........c0000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
Ch., No. 2%4 2.10 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.95 
No. 10 4.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1,20 
2.62% 
TOMATO 
1.90-2.25 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 
.2.15-2.25 
1,00-1.10 
46 oz. 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 . 
“FISH 
SALMON—PeEr Casr 
Alaska, Red, No. IT........ 27.00-28.00 
Medium, Red, No. 21.00 
’s 10.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 15.50-16.00 
8.50-9.25 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyleszs............ 8.00-8.50 
TUNA—PEeEr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.00-17.50 


Fey., Light Meat, 1’s......14,00-16.00 
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